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labor. They live by the business of politics ; by the controlling of elections 
and the use of that control for profit. What with the offices they are per- 
mitted to distribute and the corruption-funds they collect from men who are 
interested in class legislation, they make their business pay handsomely, 
directly and indirectly. Enough of the business element of politics is allied 
with manufacturing industries to make manufacturers sometimes our most 
dangerous, though not our most conspicuous, politicians. Through them 
the farmer and the workingman generally are overtaxed right and left. 
They are made to pay tribute to trusts and combinations, to the pension 
agents, and to the bummers and deadbeats who discovered their wounds only 
a quarter of a century after they had fled from their last battlefield. In 
spite of their overwhelming numbers, the farmers are powerless to protect 
themselves, mainly for lack of intelligence to see their situation as it is. 
They are peculiarly susceptible to the presentation of false issues, and are 
easily misled by the flattery and buncombe of the demagogues of both parties. 

The conclusion from all this must be that there is a duty of the hour 
which we owe the farmer, very different from that which the Secretary of 
Agriculture sets forth — the duty of relieving him from the unequal burden 
of taxation to which he is now subjected, by allowing him to buy what he 
does not produce, as he is compelled to sell what he does produce, in the 
world's markets at the world's prices. With this chance given him, and 
with the level-headed realization that he needs no petting and no flattery, he 
will get out of his work all that it is capable of yielding, and " the needs of 
American agriculture " will be satisfied. 

That the present Alliance movement will directly improve the situation 
is not likely. There are already indications that professional politicians 
will buy farms, will pay the expense of Alliance meetings, and will capture 
the Alliance vote. This done, they will go on in their old familiar way, with 
the old familiar result, until farmers learn to do more of their own 
thinking. 

Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 



CHANGES IN THE BALLOT LAW. 

The people of the Empire State have been wrestling for more than three 
years with the problem of ballot reform. In January, 1888, an election bill 
was introduced in the New York Assembly which reproduced the main feat- 
ures of what is generally known as the Australian system. This was probably 
the first measure of the kind ever presented to an American legislature. Al- 
though it passed both houses, it did not become a law, having met with ex- 
ecutive disapproval. The same fate befell two other bills of similar character 
passed during the sessions of 1889 and 1890. 

In the mean time the movement was rapidly gathering headway. The 
tide of popular demand was rising higher and higher— a demand based upon 
the conviction, which had found a lodgment in the hearts of our best citi- 
zens, that the evils having their roots in our loose election laws threatened 
the integrity of our institutions. Immense petitions were sent to Albany 
asking for the enactment of a statute that would give some promise of ac- 
complishing what was so earnestly desired. The pulpit and press put forth 
the most strenuous efforts to bring about the result. While we were at a 
standstill, unable to take a forward step because of this deadlock between 
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the Governor and Legislature, other States had adopted the Australian sys- 
tem in Its entirety. The pressure finally became so strong that to resist it 
longer was impossible. Those who had so long stood in the way made up 
their minds that, as a matter of prudence, they had better " pander to the 
moral sentiment" of the people. Just as the session was drawing to a close 
last year, after one ballot-reform bill had been vetoed, a compromise meas- 
ure was passed by a substantially unanimous vote and approved in the exec- 
utive chamber. 

This new law was fully tested at the election held in November last. A 
test of the system which it aimed to establish could not have been made 
under less favorable conditions. The machinery of the law was about as 
cumbersome and complicated as it well could be. The expense of putting it 
in working order was unnecessarily large. A new registry law, imposing 
additional burdens upon voters, went into effect at the same time. The 
newspaper discussions about the right way to fold ballots gave many the 
impression that the act of voting was an exceedingly difficult and delicate 
operation. All these circumstances conspired to excite prejudice against 
the new method, which resulted not only in sending some voters to the poll- 
ing-places in a very critical and fault-finding mood, but in keeping others 
away entirely. 

There are certain classes of people who can always be depended upon to 
array themselves against anything in the nature of an innovation. When 
the ballot first began to be talked about in England, fifty or sixty years ago, the 
ideawaiginsrallr ridiculed. SydneySmith called the ballot-boxes "mouse 
traps," and spoke of " voters in dominoes going to the polls in sedan chairs with 
closely-drawn curtains." But as the " use that doth breed a habit in a man " 
would make a polling-place now seem incomplete without the ballot- 
box, so the day is not very far ahead when it will be a source of wonder that 
a vote by ballot, which essentially implies absolute secrecy, should ever have 
been taken without the aid of those instruments which alone make such 
secrecy possible. 

I believe that, in spite of all adverse influences, the popular verdict has 
already been pronounced in favor of the measure. There are some who will 
not agree with me in this opinion. It is unfortunate that so many people 
are always inclined to regard every public question from a partisan or purely 
selfish stand-point. Hobbes wrote several centuries ago that, " if any in- 
terest or passion were concerned in disputing the theorems of geometry, 
different opinions would be entertained respecting them." Those who think 
that the law worked to the disadvantage of their party, or to their own per- 
sonal loss, will loudly exclaim that it is a failure. But the facts cannot be 
denied or explained away. The people know that at the first trial of the law 
bribery and intimidation were reduced to a minimum ; and that the self- 
respecting man, for the only time perhaps in his life, was able to cast his 
ballot without feeling degraded by his surroundings or blushing, as an 
American citizen, that so much baseness attended the ordinary exercise of 
the voting privilege. 

The good effects of the law are directly traceable to the adoption of cer 
tain principles which the friends of ballot reform have always advocated. 
In bringing about the compromise, however, a departure was taken in two 
important particulars from the simplicity of the Australian system. The 
experience we have already passed through ought to convince everybody that 
the measure should at once be restored to its original form. 
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The most important of these changes was the one requiring the use of 
separate ballots instead of the so-called " blanket " ballot. The bill that was 
vetoed last year prescribed that the ballot should contain the names of all 
candidates who had been nominated for the various offices, arranged in 
groups with the appropriate party or political designation at the head of 
each group. For example, if that bill had become a law, there would have 
been but one ballot paper given out to voters last fall at the polling-places, 
except that a separate municipal ballot would have been required wherever 
municipal elections were held. The names of Republican candidates would 
have been found in one column, the names of Democratic candidates in an- 
other, the names of Prohibition candidates in another, and perhaps the 
names of some independent candidates in still another. There would also 
have been a blank column, in which those very particular voters who could 
not find any one to suit them in the printed list might have written such 
names as they pleased. The ballot would have been prepared for voting by 
crossing off the names of all candidates except those for whom the vote was 
to be cast. The bill required that the ballot should be folded when delivered 
to the election officers. 

Instead of this very simple scheme, the law actually in force required a 
separate ballot for each list of candidates. They were delivered to voters un- 
folded, and without a word or sign upon them to indicate what party any 
particular ticket represented. In the county where I live there were six 
different kinds of ballots. Before delivering them the ballot clerks had to 
write their initials on each one. The voter would take a full set into the 
booth and there fold them all precisely alike, after determining which one he 
wanted to vote. I received a letter some time ago from a gentleman resid- 
ing in the Twenty-third Ward of New York city, informing me that the 
voters of that ward had to handle and fold fifteen different kinds of ballots 
on election day. " Every sensible man," wrote he, " was disgusted with the 
extra and useless labor." 

Besides all this, mistakes are very likely to occur. When the voter 
comes from the booth with ten or fifteen different tickets all looking exactly 
alike, if he is a little awkward or confused, he is very likely to hand the 
wrong one to the inspectors. The election officers themselves, putting aside 
the possibility of wilful error, can easily make the mistake of placing the 
wrong ballot in the box. There is no doubt that thousands of such mistakes 
actually happened last election day, although from the nature of the case but 
few of them were brought to light. 

It is true that so large a number of separate ballots as were printed in 
New York city is an indication that the privilege of making independent 
nominations under the law was grossly abused. One of the ballots that was 
found at every polling-place contained only the name of the Socialistic Labor 
candidate for Judge of the Court of Appeals. The cost of printing these bal- 
lots all over the State could not have been less than $10,000 ; and very few of 
them were cast outside of New York city. Such abuses will probably 
become more and more frequent so long as the law remains in its present 
shape. The power of making independent nominations, under such condi- 
tions as now exist, will be used chiefly for selfish ends, because it offers every 
facility for "splitting" tickets and blackmailing candidates. There is but 
one adequate remedy, and that lies in the blanket ballot ; not such a blanket 
ballot as the vetoed bill of 1890 prescribed, because I am convinced that it is 
not practical, but the genuine blanket ballot, now in use in Massachusetts 
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and other States, upon which names of candidates are printed in alphabet- 
ical order under the titles of the offices for which they have been respectively 
nominated. 

The other grave defect in the law is found in the clause permitting the 
voter to use unofficial paster ballots. This really violates a principle which 
is recognized and enforced in other parts of the statute. The bill that was 
vetoed last year allowed a voter to write or paste any name upon the official 
ballot. That provision might have been construed into a permission to use 
a paster ballot, although it was never intended to have that effect. But the 
law that was passed emphasized the paster ballot, making it one of the promi- 
nent features. The design doubtless was to bring it into general use. 

Those who insisted upon introducing this feature declared that their ob- 
ject was to aid the illiterate voter. Experience has shown that it is entirely 
insufficient for such purpose. The voter who was unable to read had great 
difficulty in comprehending how the paster should be used. There are other 
aids that may be given to him which will prove far more effectual. 

The fact is apparent that the paster ballot is useless except as an instru- 
ment that may be effective in defeating the purposes of the law. It perpet- 
uates the unofficial ballot, with all its dangerous tendencies. It invites a 
continuance of oppressive assessments upon candidates. It furnishes occu- 
pation for the poll- worker. It suggests a method of invading that secrecy 
with which the law intends to surround the voter while engaged in prepar- 
ing his ballot. It sends out the only ray of hope that, cheers those who still 
cling to the old system. We may be sure that the evils inherent in that sys- 
tem will never be entirely eradicated until the paster ballot is abolished. 

Charles T. Saxton. 



FLOODS AND FOBESTS. 

A chronicle of the early middle ages records a strange tradition about 
the last prince of the Heruli, who became so deeply interested in a game of 
chess that he failed to heed the uproar caused by the approach of a hostile 
army, and had just managed to "castle" his king when the gates of his own 
castle yielded to the battle-axes of the Longobards. 

The historians of the future may credit us with a taste for equally absorb- 
ing studies, if they should try to explain our indifference to the signifi- 
cance of an omen which, in the course of the last fifteen years, has repeated 
its warnings at half a hundred different points of our national territory. 

About sixty years after the arrival of the first Caucasian colonists it was 
first noticed that the lower river valleys became subject to inundation that 
had been unknown at the time when the Atlantic slope from Florida to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence was covered with continuous forests. Still, those 
floods were too rare to cause serious alarm ; but soon after the celebration of 
our first national centennial it became evident that the climate of North 
America must have undergone a permanent, though rather sudden, change 
for the worse. Spring floods of increasing destructiveness became phenomena 
of almost yearly occurrence, even in districts where there had been no 
appreciable increase in the rate of forest destruction. All along the lower 
course of the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Arkansas, and the 
Missouri freshets caused an amount of havoc suggesting the conjecture that 
the rainfall in the headwater regions of those rivers must have more than 
doubled. The records of the meteorological observatories refuted that 



